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WITHIN THE WEEK 


If you do not approve Pres 
Truman’s decision on the future 
of the atomic bomb—and regard- 
less of the decision, there would 
have been dissenters — suppose 
you sit down for a quiet half hr, 
and try to decide just what course 
you would have taken, within the 
bounds of realistic action. 

In the first place, you must rule 
out any tendency to ignore atomic 
energy; to pretend that this force 
just doesn’t exist. Man can no 
more put energy back into a 
cracked atom than Pandora could 
close the lid on her casket of as- 
sorted woes. You cannot wipe 
knowledge off the face of the 
earth thru any suppressive ac- 
tion. (Remember HITLer’s book 
burnings!) If we refuse to turn 
our minds toward any further 
exploration of the atom, scientists 
of outlaw nations will take up the 
course where we leave off. 

Admittedly, the move to out- 
law the atomic bomb as an in- 
strument of war is merely a well- 
intentioned gesture. But the 
President is right in saying 
that unless arrangements can be 
made for internat’l collaboration, 
the world may witness a “desper- 
ate armament race which might 
well end in disaster.” The only 
course now open to us is at least 
an honest effort to control atomic 
energy and direct its power for 
the welfare of humanity. 


LABOR UNREST: No doubt you 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


have observed that the epidemic 
of current strikes has resulted in 
@ minimum of protestations on 
part of management. Industrial 
leaders have anticipated this con- 
dition for many mo’s. To be quite 
candid about it, they rather wel- 
come a crisis at this precise time. 
It was obvious that labor would 
force the issue. And many within 
management ranks prefer to fight 
now rather than at a later date 
when reconversion plans are com- 
pleted. For one thing, they aren’t 
keen about producing at present 
ceiling prices. This delay, they 
feel, may put OPA to the test and 
force a more realistic policy on 
prices. Then, too, an impatient 
public, waiting for. wares, may 
tend to keep labor within bounds. 


PHILIPPINES: Paut V McNvrtrt, 
newly appointed High Commis- 
sioner, said this wk that Japanese 
destruction in the Philippines 
even exceeds the devastation in 
Europe. Already the Administra- 
tion is making plans looking to- 
ward Philippine independence, 
which is to be consummated July 
4, 46. (Pres Truman plans to at- 
tend the ceremonies.) A bill now 
pending provides for a 20-yr trade 
agreement between U S and 
Philippines, based on °'40 ship- 
ments. Our imports, within a 
quota limit, will be duty free. It 
is highly probable that U S will 
continue to maintain naval and 
military bases in the Philippines. 


In addition to wage demands 
that now make headlines, la- 
bor is saying in some instances 
that there must be adjusted 
production quotas. “Now that 
war’s over we aren’t going to 
work so hard.” Yet the fact is 
that altho industry turned out 
prodigious wartime volume, 
the output per man hour was 
below prewar standard. This 
was due in part to flood of in- 
competent, inexperienced help. 
However, tho not generally 
admitted, there was, in some 
fields, a good deal of “work- 
stretching” to assure maxi- 
mum overtime. , . Administra- 
tion sympathies are with la- 
bor, but there’s growing con- 
cern over strikes. Even some 
labor leaders are anxious. Lo- 
cal unions are getting out of 
line, becoming more radical 
than nat’l or internat’ lead- 
ers. . . FCC is telling radio 
Stations to thin out their 
“commercials” before Gov't 
steps in and does it for them. 
There’s also 
some talk of 
more control 
over transfer 
of station 
ownership. 
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“George must feel a lot better 
now.”—Gen’l DovucLas MacARTHUR, 
passing by picture of Geo Wash- 
ington which hung in the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Tokyo thruout the 
war. 


“ ” 


“Try our Atomic Bombergers— 
They’re terrific!”—Sign in small 
diner on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington, D C. 

“ ” 

“The Unknown Soldier is already 
the Forgotten Man.” — WALTER 
WINCHELL, commenting on disunion 
and lack of progress in London 
conference of Foreign Ministers. 

“ ” 

“It took 2 persons to hold me up, 
my knees were shaking so.”—MARY 
MANSFIELD, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo, who traveled to Southamp- 
ton to meet her English fiancee, 
CHRISTOPHER Marsom, after a 10- 
yr-courtship by mail. Both are 
blind, 

Ti ” 

“Of course the War Dep't has re- 
vised demobilization plans. Why, 
there are some fellows down there 
who have nothing else to do but re- 
vise plans.”—Sen ALBERT B CHAND- 
LER. 


“ ” 


“Any country that sets out to 
conquer Russia is completely mad. 
Even with atomic bombs I would 
rather try to assault the moon.”— 
Dr Rosert GORDON SPROUL, pres, U 
of Calif. 

“ ” 

“There will always be courting to 
be done.”—C R Prigstty, at a Suf- 
folk Rural District Council meet- 
ing, criticizing proposal to build 
houses without parlours in that 
area. 


“Our own soldiers receive stiffer 
sentences for uniform violations.”— 
Letter to Stars & Stripes, army 
newspaper signed by 32 soldiers. 
GIs complained that German ci- 
vilians caught trying to hide ma- 
chine guns were fined about $30, 
given suspended jail sentences of a 
yr by military gov’t court while 
GIs received worse punishment for 
wearing uniforms incorrectly. Pro- 
tests brought promise from Army 
spokesman that situation would 
be corrected. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“The only change I have noticed 
is that the girls seem to be prettier.” 
—Lt Col James P Devereaux, hero 
of Wake Island, when asked how 
the U S A looked to him after 4 
yrs absence. 


“ ” 


“I was pro-German at the begin- 
ning. But I had my opinions and I 
was the only one who sometimes 
stood against father. But he never 
let me influence him.”—Eppa CIANo, 
favorite child of BENITO MUSSOLINI. 

“ ” 

“They are all willing to talk, but 
not about what you want them to.” 
—Col Joun H Amen, of N Y, head 
of American interrogators gathering 
material for the war crimes trial 
of 24 top Nazi figures. 

“ ” 

“He taught us to be neat, drop the 
billfolds in mailboxes and not litter 
up nice American streets.”—Spokes- 
man for 9 Mexican one U S teen- 
age pickpockets, commenting on 
training rec’d from their Mexi- 
can Fagin. Boys were apprehended 
after lifting $30,000 from pockets 
of Los Angeles pedestrians. 

“ ” 

“Mr Griffith (D W  GnrirrITH, 
Birth of a Nation producer) used 
to rehearse us for mo’s. But now— 
well, if I’m playing a mother role, 
I’m called onto the stage, meet my 
daughters, and the poignant scene is 
safely stowed away in cans a few hrs 
later.”—DorotuHy GIsH, veteran of 
silent screen. 


“ ” 

“Let’s give the secret of the atomic 
bomb to the United Nations organi- 
zation. It took over the Four Free- 
doms and nothing has been heard 
from them since.”—From a “letter 
to the editor” in N Y World-Tele- 
gram. 








“If women are to be allowed to 
participate in politics, they would in- 
ject purity, loftiness and a beauty 
which is lacking.”—Nippon Times. 

“ ” 


“If there’s anything tougher ahead 
than 3 yrs under the Japs after Ba- 
taan and Corregidor, we can’t imag- 
ine what it might be.”—Spokesman 
for a group of released prisoners, 
scoffing at notion that they require 
coddling. (Less than 3% of liber- 
ated U S troops show serious psy- 
choneurotic effects from  experi- 
ences.) 


“ ” 


“I tried all last winter to trade 
Tresh, Nobody wanted him. So I’m 
stuck with the finest catcher in the 
business! That’s how smart we base- 
ball managers are!”—JImMMY DYKEs, 
commenting on his possession of 
MIKE TRESH, conceded best catcher 
in American League this season. 


“ ” 


“Even the little, impoverished is- 
land of Cuba has got a better look- 
ing Capitol than the U S8.”—Sen 
THEO BILBo, Miss, proposing new 
$250 million ‘structure. (BrLBo says 
he can “make the railroads pay for 
it” thru blocking passage of House 
Bill 694 in Senate, sincé “railroads 
stand to make $250 million a yr in 
increased charges against the Gov’t” 
if bill becomes law. Some senators, 
scorning filibuster threat, say “Bilbo 
can’t talk 30 days.” Briso is taking 
bets.) 

“ ” 

“It would be a brave man who 
would try to predict what women 
are going to do.”—Spokesman for 
Britain’s Ministry of Labor, refus- 
ing to spectulate on whether 7% 
million women now in war indus- 
try will voluntarily ret’n to house- 
work. 


“ ” 


“I am opposed to a cabinet post 
for Education. The Federal Office of 
Education was set up as an infor- 
mation bureau. However, it has been 
inching along, trying to get more 
money. People have been proposing 
that it have more authority. I am 
against that. Education is one dep’t 
in which freedom should always ex- 
ist.’—-Dr NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
about to retire (age 83) as pres of 
Columbia U. 
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“My picture was printed with 
facetious remarks.” — Maj Pav. 
Hitter, U S-Army, requesting per- 
mission (granted) to change name 
to “Harrison.” (Yr ago, when some- 
one suggested change, Maj HITLer 
scoffed: “Huh! Let Adolf use his 
own name, Shickelgruber!’’) 

“ ” 

“I guess I don’t blame him. N Y 
climate is not conducive to sleeping 
in the park.”—Mrs HERBERT L CaRL- 
EBACH, chairman of committee to 
provide housing for discharged 
servicemen. (Mrs CaRLEBACH had 
planned to pitch 100 tents in Cen- 
tral Park, was overruled by park 
commissioner, Ros’r MOsEs.) 

“ ” 

“The airplane . . . will very soon 
undergo radical changes in order to 
overcome and utilize the .. . com- 
pressibility of air. Within 10 yrs, I 
venture to say, aircraft as we know 
it today will go out of existence.”— 
Maj ALEXANDER P De _ SEVERSKY, 
aircraft designer. 

“cc ” 

“This move enlists enthusiastic 
support of every Scot with a drop of 
Highland blood in his veins.”—The 
Scotsman, in an_ editorial com- 
mending request of Scottish com- 
mand that War Office restore right 
to Highland soldiers to wear kilts. 
(Highlanders have fought in kilts 
for 1000 yrs; gave them up when 
War Office ruled distinctive uni- 
form gave enemy too much data 
on troop placements. Highlanders 
kept kilts secreted; wore them 
proudly when Cuurcur visited 
Tripoli. Request has been granted.) 

“ ” 

“Auto for sale; late ’29 model, used 
very little by present owner.”—Ad in 
New England daily. 

“ec ” 

“I don’t know what those peopie 
out there are talking about!”— 
Discharged veteran who tried to 
enlist in the army again after 11 
days of civilian life. 

“ ” 

“We urge aid for immigration 
into Palestine divorced from politi- 
cal objectives and consistent with 
the country’s sound economic de- 
velopment and political wéll-being 
without discrimination or privileges 
for any group.”—LessInc J RosEN- 
WALD, pres of American Council of 
Judaism. 


“American big business is well 
prepared on internat’l commissions 
dealing with high policy, but these 
representatives cannot be depended 
en to carry out all provisions of 
the Potsdam Conference.”—SIDNEY 
HILLMAN, now in Paris as head of 
U S delegation to World Labor 
Conference, demanding  Labor’s 
place in the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for Ger- 
many. 

“ ” 

“The objective is to eliminate the 
kind of education that can lead only 
to war and substitute for it the 
kind of education that leads to 
peace.”—WILLARD E GIVENS, execu- 
tive sec’y Nat’l Education Associa- 
tion. He believes that for the Ist 
time in‘ history there is an oppor- 
tunity to create and maintain a 
“people’s peace.” 

“ ” 

“We simply cannot have any 
more wars because we cannot afford 
another peace conference.”—A dip- 
lomat at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London. (Quoted by 
C L Svutzpercer, N Y Times.) 

“ ” 

“You get a daily telephone book 
with the morning paper these days 
and a good motto is ‘walk, don’t 
telephone.’”—Don CasweELL, U P 
correspondent in Tokyo, explaining 
that Army mimeographs a list of 
phone numbers each morning, 
warns that they probably will be 
changed by noon. 

“ ” 

“It would be unjust to drive out 
the Arabs from the vital parts of 
their country, thus depriving them 
of the coastal area.”—MAULANA ABUL 
KataM AzaD, pres of the All-India 
Congress, announcing his opposi- 
tion to Pres TrRuMAN’s proposal to 
the British Gov’t on admitting ad- 
ditional Jews into Palestine. 

“ ” 

“The post-war world will no more 
endure part democratic, part Fas- 
cist, than the U S could have en- 
dured half slave, half free.” — 
Harotp Laskr, chairman of the 
nat’l executive council of the Brit- 
isk Labor party. 

“ ” 

“(The War) ended too soon be- 
cause there are too many Nips left.” 
—Adm Wm F Hatsey, quoted in 
Stars & Stripes. 


al 


“Fle Ziegfeld and Earl Carroll 
would have shuddered.” — Haze. 
Hartzoc, UP correspondent in 
Tokyo, describing “weary, middle- 
aged” geisha girls provided for GI 
entertainment. 

“ ” 

“I still can’t get used to people 
being gentle and kind.”—Colonel 
RICHARD CARMICHAEL, of Austin, 
Tex, after 2 wks of freedom follow- 
ing yr as Japanese prisoner. 

“ ” 

“The most loving and affectionate 
girl that ever walked God’s earth.” 
—Father’s description of daughter 
held for trial on a charge of hav- 
ing hit him with a meat chopper as 
he sat reading his paper. 

< 

“I have a cookbook—a large cook- 
book with pictures. I turn to a pic- 
ture and point. I say, ‘Let’s make 
that, and they make it.” — Sgt 
JaMes C WrrTIcH, who supervises 
Japanese cooking crew of 40 in 
preparation of meals at the Dai-iti 
Hotel where 400 army and navy of- 
ficers and war correspondents live. 
Sgt WriTicH says the Japanese 
want to learn American style tastes 
because they’re looking forward to 
a great and prosperous tourist 
trade in the next few yrs and they 
want to be ready. 
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Shall Japan Be Allowed Freedom 
of Religion?—Wr.arp Price, Asia 
& The Americas, 9-'45. 

Can we interfere with Japanese 
emperor-worship if we believe in 
the 4 Freedoms? One of them is 
freedom of religion. 

“Freedom of worship” should 
mean right of each to worship as 
he pleases, without compulsion of 
state, without injury to his fellow- 
man. State Shinto misses out on 
both counts. It is state-propagated, 
state-compelled religion. And it is 
a menace to the peace and welfare 
of the people of all other nations. 

“Freedom of religion” is a travesty 
when the religion is one of aggres- 
sion, bloodshed, world conquest. 
America is a land of many cults. 
If one should adopt Murder as its 
god, “freedom of religion” would 
be promptly suppressed. If an 
American cult should set up a liv- 
ing man as God, it is doubtful if 
authorities would recognize such 
freak fancy as a religion. 

The Japanese authorities con- 
sistently claim State Shinto is not 
a religion. A sharp line is drawn 
between Sectarian and State Shin- 
to. Let them keep their “religion” 
of Sectarian Shinto, hardly distin- 
guished from the animism of 
primitive peoples anywhere. 

State Shinto is quite another 
matter. It is deliberate indoctri- 
nation in world conquest. The po- 
lice are the high priests of Japan’s 
faith. The people worship as the 
police please. 

The full duplicity of the Japa- 
nese mentality came out in the 
bland statement of a mbr of the 
imperial Diet when asked about 
Japan’s nat’l god-king theory. “Oh, 
we know it’s not true,” he said, 
“but we believe it.” 


AIR AGE 

Newly-developed technique of 
Army flyers, dropping boxes con- 
taining blood plasma, etc, without 
parachute, opens important new 
field for pkg del’y by air express to 
small towns, isolated farms. Elim- 
ination of parachute cuts del’y 
costs to a_ tenth former figure; 
makes it possible to aim pkgs more 
accurately —Change, hm, Caldwell- 
Baker Co. 


BIBLE—History 
A young minister who had been 
taking what his congregation 


deemed undue liberties in the 
“modernizing” of Scriptural text, 
was waited upon by a committee 
representing the conservative ele- 
ment in the church. He was told 
quite plainly that the group would 
approve of no streamlined Scrip- 
ture. “What we want,” said the 
spokesman, “is to hear the Bible 
read just as it was originally writ- 
ten, with nothing added to or tak- 
en away.” 

“Very well,” agreed the minister, 
“I shall be glad to comply.” 

The following Sabbath he read a 
passage from the Old Testament 
in Hebrew, followed by a chapter 
from the New Testament in the 
original Greek! 


CHURCH—Jealousy 

In a small rural community the 
four leading churches are close to- 
gether only in a_ geographical 
sense. Petty jealousy and bickering 
prevail. About the only thing these 
congregations have in common is 
the problem of dwindling attend- 
ance. A mbr of one of these 
churches was asked recently how 
his group was getting along. He 
had to confess that they weren’t 
making much progress. “But, thank 
goodness,” he added, “the others 
aren’t doing anything either!” 


CONSCIENCE 

Quite often when a man thinks 
his mind is getting broader it is 
only his conscience stretching.— 
Marathon (Wisc) Times. 


CONSISTENCY—Lack 

Ross Hadley, the sportsman flier, 
wanted to take Mahatma Gandhi 
on his ist flight, but the Indian 
leader demurred: “I’d have wings 
if I were meant to fly.” 


=... 


“Well,” said Hadley, “I know you 
go motoring. Where are your 
wheels?”—Chicago Daily News. 








They DO Say... 

Ironically, the only principal 
mbr of the Oberammergau pas- 
sion players to escape imprison- 
ment for Nazi activities was 
Hans ZWINKEL, who played role 
of Judas. . . Head of a big trade 
ass’n, reading a ghosted script 
last wk, paid flowery tribute to 
Indiana’s “Gov Yates.” The 
Gov’s name is Gates. Upbraided, 
the cringing ghost alibied: “Well, 
it’s that way in the World AI- 
manac!” And, sure enough, it is! 
. . - Magazine Adv Bureau re- 
ports that there are now circu- 
lated better than a mag apiece 
for each of the 132,569,000 per- 
sons in U S. . . Indianapolis 
News has bought a plane for its 
aviation editor, GENE Dawson. 
Now flying with a student li- 
cense, Dawson plans air tour of 
mid-west to check on airpark 
developments in small commun- 
ities. .. Yank, Army newspaper, 
will fold Dec 28. 











COURAGE 

During the Marshall Islands op- 
erations in the spring of ’42, 5 Jap 
dive-bombers swooped out of the 
clouds on Adm Halsey’s flagship. “I 
hit the deck,” he recalls, “fustest 
and hardest. My staff trampled up 
and down my prostrate form.” 

Next day Halsey’s eye fell on a 
[st-class petty officer stationed at 
a near-by direction finder. “Rate 
that man a chief,” he barked. “He 
had the guts to stand there and 
laugh at me when I was so scared 
yesterday!”—Greo FYELpInc ELIOT, 
Fageant. 


EDUCATION—and Industry 

What two institutions of our so- 
ciety should be in closer harmony 
than the one that guides the 
growth and development of the 
population and the one that pro- 
vides the economic life of the pop- 
ulation? The making of a life and 
the making of a living should be 
done under auspices that have 
sympathetic understanding. — 
Dwayne Orton, “The Interdepend- 
ence of Business & Education,” 
School & Society, 9-22-45. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Perhaps some of these persons 
who have been most lavish in the 
promise that no one need ever be 
unemployed might explain how 
this could be accomplished without 
freezing employment or without 
ham-stringing progress. 

If everyone is continually em- 
ployed, how are new industries to 
be created or existing industries to 
be expanded except by bidding la- 
bor away from already existing 
jobs by special inducements? Such 
cutthroat competition might seem 
to be favorable to the worker, but 
the end result would be to make 
new ventures uneconomic and pro- 
duce their ultimate death. The ul- 
timate result would be to freeze 
the worker in his job and to dry 
up his opportunities for advance- 
ment.—Jos LIsTER RUTLEDGE, “The 
Limits of ‘Full Employment’,” Lib- 
erty, 10-6-’45. 





FATE 

Early in ’45, the 453rd bombard- 
ment group of 8th Air Force was 
sent over the Rhine on an import- 
ant mission. On this day the fog 
was so thick they had to report 
they’d missed the target. 

The boys all felt bad about it for 
many wks—until they got news 
that the Yanks had crossed the 
Remagen bridge. The target they 
had missed that day was the 
Remagen bridge!—This Wk. 


FREEDOM—of Action 

An aged man who had enjoyed 
no small am’t of success in his 
profession, declared: “I have found 
that it was the thing I had to do 
which made me strong, and the 
thing I was free to do which con- 
stituted my greatest hazards.”—Roy 
L Situ, “No Man Is Free,” Chris- 
tian Advocate, 9-20-’45. 


GOV’T—Control 

When you hear of a new scheme 
for the public welfare, a good 
question to ask is: “Will this 
give any gov’t agency any more 
power over people?” If the answer 
is “Yes,” the scheme must be 
wrong and should be opposed.— 
Editorial, Farm Jnl. 


IDEALS—Germany 
Germany is the only country 


which lacks both a hero to liberty 
and a monument to liberty. Order 
has always been preferable to revo- 
lution in Germany and obedience 
better than liberty—Emm Lupwic. 


LABOR—Costs 

During the war, the major cost 
of all production has been paid by 
the gov’t. There was no competi- 
tion. There was no question about 
whether John Jones or Bill Brown 
could pay the cost price of an ar- 
ticle. That situation will not pre- 
vail now that the war has ended. 
John Jones and Bill Brown will 
be looking for a saw, hammer, 
stove, washing machine, radio or 
automobile at a price. And the 
price will be based on the cost of 
production. Labor leaders can block 
reconversion at outset by exorbi- 
tant demands.— Industrial News 
Review. 


LIFE—Living 

Were you told to go into a great 
Storehouse and take what would 
give you health and happiness and 
ecstatic moments, you. certainly 
would not be foolish enough to 
choose poisonous food and drinks. 
When making our choices in the 
greater storehouse of the universe, 
we are only silly, aren’t we, if we 
choose anger, hate, jealousy, self- 
ishness?—The Vagabond. 


LOGIC—Chinese 

A gentleman entered a Chinese 
shop to purchase tea. He found, to 
his amazement, that 5 lbs of a 
certain tea cost $2 whereas 10 lbs 
of the same brand cost $7.50. 

The gentleman protested at these 
prices, but the shopkeeper insisted 
that they were perfectly logical. 
As he put it: “More buy, more rich 
—more rich, more can pay.”— 
Christian Observer. 


MOTION PICTURES 

When you're a cook, you can put 
some basic necessary ingredients 
into the pot, and be _ sure that 
something palatable will come out. 
But in picture-making, you may 
put in all the tried and true in- 
gredients for a good movie—star 
names, a best-selling plot, etc—and 
you never can be sure the result 
won’t be tripe—Sir ALEXANDER 
Korpa. 
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The Nat’l Planning ass’n, acting 
on recommendations of a _ special 
advisory committee of the aircraft 
industry, is nudging Administra- 
tion to get busy on legislative and 
executive program to prevent 
“costly stoppage” of vital aircraft 
technological development follow- 
ing V-J Day. Aircraft must shrink 
to an estimated 10% of its peak $20 
billion production. Meanwhile, Dar- 
RELL Hurr, writing in Pageant, 
highlights problem of disposing of 


thousands of surplus __ aircraft. 
What, for example, shall we do 
with a nearly-new B-24? It will 


cost more to convert to civillan 
use than to build a new plane. To 
retain these planes is deliberately 
to antiquate our airforce. Scrap 
them? Resulting junk will be worth 
$2400. Junking operation costs $3200. 
Original cost of B-24: $250,000. 


Gus Larson, in “Air Careers For 
The Yanks” (Esquire, 10-’45) fore- 
casts most postwar employment in 
aviation will be in field of industrial 
flying. But M F REDFERN, exec sec’y 
of Air Transport ass’n expresses 
fear that discharged military air- 
men may buy war-used transports 
at bargain prices, set themselves 
up in air cargo business at cut 
rates, go broke by hundreds—and 
give aviation a black eye. He points 
to parallel situation after World 
War I when boys who learned to 
drive trucks came home, tried to 
get into trucking business with in- 
adequate capital and experience. 
“It took 10 yrs then to weed out 
the irresponsible and incompetent 
element.” 

By the way, delegates to the Air 
Traffic conference last wk had to 
travel by train. They couldn’t get 
reservations on the airlines! 
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ATOMIC RESEARCH: Industry 
can profit at once from some of 


the processes developed in con- 
junction with atomic research. 
Here are a few suggestions sub- 
mitted by A L Baker, gen’l mgr 
of Kellex Corp’n: 


1—Petroleum refining, chemical 
processing: improved pumping; 
more efficient heat exchanger; 


mass spectroscope of better qual- 
ity; possible new methods of sep- 
arating gasoline fractions; im- 
proved automatic control. 

2—Mfgrs of pressure and vacuum 
vessels: checking welds; pre-test- 
ing vessels for leaks; improved 
vacuum techniques. 

3—High vacuum industries: im- 
proved vacuum methods for vita- 
min distillation; new methods of 
detecting high vacua in electronic 
tube manufacture; low-pressure 
and low-temperature dehydration 
of food-stuffs. 

4—Gas processing’ industries: 
difffusional separation of helium 
from natural gas; efficient separa- 
tion of hydrogen from _ process 
gases; diffusional separation of 
oxygen and rare gases from air; 
new techniques in gas recycling. 

5—Electrical industry: new elec- 
tronic techniques in high vacua 
and improved micro-sensitive in- 
struments. 

6—Refrigeration industry: In- 
creased safety in equipment and 
improved handling of fluorides for 
refrigerants. 

7—Industries employing corrosive. 
chemicals: new pump and valve 
lubricants and packing methods; 
new treatment of metal surfaces to 
prevent corrosion; completely en- 
closed pump operated from outside 
by induction. 

8—Medicine: low-cost more 
abundant source of radioactivity; 
improved protective methods for 
combating toxicity in industry; 
extension of cancer therapy. 





OBEDIENCE 

A kindly gentleman of advanced 
yrs encountered a 4-yr-old stand- 
ing on the street corner in deep 
perplexity. 

“I want to run away,” confided 
the tot. 

“Oh,” said the gentleman un- 
derstandingly, “why don’t you?” 

“Well,” said the perplexed 
youngster, “I’m not allowed to 
cross the street!”—-EarL WILSON, 
syndicated column. 


OBJECTIVE—Lack of 

A man sat for hrs slowly turning 
the pages of a dictionary. Finally a 
friend ventured to put a query: 
“What do you think of that book?” 

“Well,” came the reply, “the story 
is quite interesting but it seems 
somewhat disconnected.”—LInpsay 
Rocers, “Records of a Master,” 
Va Quarterly Review, Autumn, ’45. 


PEACE 

Postwar resolution: Let there be 
Peace on earth—and let it begin 
with me.—Good Business. 


PROGRESS—Lack 

Mandy positively refused to ride 
on the merry-go-round at the 
county fair. To her protesting 
friends, she declared: “No indeed! 
Ah don’t travel on dat thing. De 
other day I seen Rastus Green get 
on an’ ride an’ ride, till Ah was 
dizzy watching him. When he gets 
off, I sez to him, ‘Rastus, yo’ spent 
yo’ money, but whar yo’ been?’ ”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


SABBATH—Observance 

A Scottish minister of the old 
style was asked if he thought it 
wrong to take a walk in the coun- 
try on Sunday afternoon. 

“Weel,” he responded cautiously, 
“I ken ’tis nae harm takin’ a bit 
o’ a Walk on the Sawbath, sae long, 
mind, as ye dinna enjoy yourself.” 


—Tatler & Bystander. (London) 
SATAN 
A very pious old lady had a 


pleasant and kind word for every- 
body. A wag thought he would en- 
trap her and asked her if she knew 
anything good about the Devil. 
“Yes,” said she, “he is at least al- 
ways busy about something.”—Ala- 
bama Baptist. 





SPEECH—Speaking 

The chairman replied in a few 
appropriated words. — Phoenix 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


STRATEGY 

The customer, with a puzzled ex- 
pression, contemplated a display of 
half a doz dressed chickens. 

“You see,” she confided to the 
butcher, “I keep boarders. I wish 
you would pick out the _ three 
toughest hens in this lot.” 

The butcher gladly complied. 

“Now,” said the customer, “that’s 
fine. I'll take the other three!”— 
Magazine Digest. 





How fat she is— 

She used to wasn’t. 
The reason is 

She daily doesn’t. 
—Louisvilla Courier-Jnl. 











TRANSITION 

The great catastrophies of his- 
tory, like the decay of Rome, did 
not come in one spectacular crash, 
but by a smooth tobogganing down 
the slope, which may last centuries 
or decades.—ARTHUR KOESTLER, The 
Yogi and the Commissar. (Mac- 
millan) 


VISION—Limited 

Our concept of limits is very 
much like the illusion which an 
iceberg creates. When we see it we 
imagine that what we see repre- 
sents the thing in its entirety. But 
only % of the total mass is above 
the water. So it is with our esti- 
mates of progress. We can only see 
a small part of that which is with- 
in the range of possibilities —LEon 
Grtpert Srmon, “On the Horizon,” 
Spectator, 9-45. 


YOUTH—Perspective 

A child asked a man to pick a 
flower for her. That was simple 
enough. But when she said, “Now 
put it back,” the man experienced 
a baffling helplessness he never 
knew before. “How can you explain 
that it cannot be done?” he asked. 
“How can one make clear to young 
people that there are some things 
which when once broken, once 
mutilated, can never be replaced or 
mended?”—Marcta Borowsky, “Ed- 
ucating for the New World Order,” 
Education, 9-’45. 
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The German Talks Back 

Judging by advance publicity and early reviews, we anticipated that 
The German Talks Back, by HEINRICH HaUSER (Holt, $2.50) would be an 
incoherent and intemperate diatribe in the Mein Kampf pattern. On the 
contrary, it impresses us as a sincere effort to set down what goes on in 
the mind of a 44-yr-old moderately intelligent German and, even more 
important, to anticipate the probable mental aberrations of his less artic- 
ulate brethren. Herr Hauser is biased; his historical perspective is often 
faulty, and on a good many poin.s, notably in his attitude toward German 
war guilt, he is just plain cockeyed. But in our occupaiion oj Germany we 
shall have to deal with millions who are even more biased, less informed, 
and probably even more impervious to guilt sensations. That is why it is 
important—terribly important—to understand our problem. We present, 
in this excerpt, a point highlighted in current dispatches. Whether right 
or wrong, the author’s point of view shuuld be brought to light. 


The American occupation of Ger- 
many is headed for a lot of trouble 
for one main reason—lack of 
groundwork. Boulder Dam could 
not have been built until after dec- 
ades had been spent studying the 
behavior of the Colorado river un- 
der all conditions, nor without the 
large pool of expert engineers and 
workers who knew exactly what 
they wanted to do and how to do 
it. Yet the occupation of Ger- 
many, which dwarfs Boulder Dam 
as a project, is being undertaken 
without anything like the same 
amount of preparation. American 
engineers will find they don’t know 
what the river can and will do in 
spring floods. They are at present 
not even agreed in what channels, 
in what directions, and for what 
ultimate purposes they want the 
river to flow. 


Let the American military govt t 
beware; let them remember the 
lessons of military history—above 
all, that of their own Civil War. 
To rule the conquered thru the 
scum and the professional traitors 
who have no roots amongst their 
own people means to compromise 
the conqueror’s gov’t. Apart from 
the most despicable spy and Judas 
services, the bootlickers are of no 
use to the conqueror, because they 
are loathed by the more upright 
and self-respecting citizens, who 
naturally receive the conqueror 
with considerable reserve. 


I stress this point because, ac- 
cording to all signs, American mil- 
itary gov’t is desperately searching 
for Germans with “clean” not 
Nazi-tainted, records to function as 
officials in the civilian administra- 
tion of Germany. . . A more effic- 
ient, more trustworthy, and more 


popular body of civilian function- 
aries could be recruited even from 
the ranks of former Nazis than 
from those who are able to 
prove that Hitler had no use for 
them. 


If these men with “clean” rec- 
ords were never sent to concentra- 
tion camps, all that their records 
prove is that the holders were for 
some reason or other unfit for of- 
fice—of no use to the Nazis, and 
consequently of no _ use to the 
American administration. In one 
way or another, all administrative 
talent and all bureaucratic skills 
were employed in the German war 
effort. All have acquired Nazi- 
tainted records. To try to replace 
the Nazi administration by a si- 
mon-pure non-Nazi setup would be 
like trying to replace the several 
millions of trained gov’t employes 
in America by a _ few thousand 
conscientious objectors. 

Nevertheless, I’m afraid that 
America will try the impossible— 
afraid that, in the absence of any 
clear American idea of just how 
Germany is to be re-educated, the 
American military gov’t in Ger- 
many will be victimized by all sorts 
ef political adventurers, schemers 
carpetbaggers, and scalawags who 
will make wild promises to “de- 
liver the democratic goods.” 

The crucial test is, of course: 
“Just how many followers do you 
have?” In honesty, the non-Nazi- 
fied functionaries of the old Wei- 
mar Republic can only answer: 
“None. Unfortunately, the people 
have become estranged from us. 
The young generation has forgot- 
ten us and doesn’t care about de- 
mocracy. After 13 yrs of Hitler 
what can you expect?” 

















GEMS FROM 


Sermons to the Birds 
St FRANcIs 
of Assisi 

Seven hundred and nineteen yrs 
ago this wk, there died in the Ital- 
ian village of Assisi, a gentle, rev- 
erent soul whom we know as St 
Francis, founder of the Franciscan 
order, whose missionaries jour- 
neyed with Columbus. He was a 
devout lover of Nature. Of him Gil- 
bert Chesterton once said: “He 
was perfectly capable of facing 50 
emperors to intercede for one 
bird.” Our excerpt is from the 
Arnold translation of the Fioretti. 

“My little sisters, the birds, 
much bounden are ye unto God, 
your Creator, and always in every 
place ought ye to praise Him, for 
that He hath given you liberty to fly 
about everywhere; ... He preserved 
your seed in the ark of Noah, that 
your race might not perish out of 
the world; still more are ye be- 
holden to Him for the element of 
the air which He hath appoint- 
ed for you; beyond all this, ye sow 
not, neither do ye reap; and God 
feedeth you, and giveth you the 
streams and fountains for your 
drink; the mountains and the val- 
leys for your refuge and the high 
trees wherein to make your nests; 
and because ye know not how to 
spin or sew, God clotheth you, you 
and your children; wherefore your 
Creator loveth you so much, seeing 
that He hath bestowed upon you 
so many benefits; . -beware the 
sin of ingratitude, and study al- 
ways to give praise unto God.” 

Whenas S Francis spake these 
words to them, those birds began 
all of them to open their beaks, 
and spread their wings, and rever- 
ently bend their heads down to the 
ground, and by their acts and by 
their songs to show that the Holy 
Father gave them joy exceeding 
great. 
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The capt of a steamer took on 2 
hands, one a Kirkcaldy man with- 
cut a letter of recommendation, the 
other a man from Dundee possessed 
of abundant documentary evidence 
as to his honesty. 

They had not been long at sea 
when =—ithey encountered rough 
weather, and the Dundee man, 
crossing the deck with a bucket in 
his hand, was swept overboard. 
The Kirkcaldy man saw what had 
happened and leisurely sought out 
the capt. 

“Dae ye mind yon man frae Dun- 
dee,” he said, “that ye engaged, wi’ 
the fine character?” 

“Yes,” said the capt. “What of 
it?” 

“He’s awa’ wi’ yer bucket.”—Fi- 
nancial Post. (Toronto) 

Mrs Fritz Kreisler, with Russian 
diplomat Molotov’s wife, attended 
a concert at which Shostakovich’s 
latest Symphony was played. At 
its conclusion Mrs Kreisler asked 
Mrs Molotov how she liked. the 
composition. 

Whispered the Russian lady, “It’s 
a military secret.”—LEONARD LIEB- 
LING, Musical Courier. 





OF THE WEEK 


The older generation thought 
nothing of getting up at 6 in 
the morning . . . We can assure 
you the younger generation 
doesn’t think much of it either.— 
The Slipstream. 

“ ” 

People, like boats, toot loud- 
est when they’re in a fog.— 
Highway Traveler. 

Too many of us conduct our 
lives on the cafeteria plan— 
self-service only.—Purple Cow. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Commander Jack DEMPSEY 


It was aboard a_ transport 
headed for Okinawa. The Ma- 
rines were to hit the beach in 
the 1st wave. Shortly before 
landing, a Marine corporal ap- 
proached and asked for my 
autograph. I was flattered that 
a boy about to go into action 
would show this indication of 
high regard—and said as 
much. 

“Heck,” responded the Ma- 
rine, “it ain’t for me. My buddy 
wants it; I can sell it to him 
for two bucks.” 








Signe Toksvig, the author, told 
recently how the Danish sense of 
humor helped to tide the people of 
Denmark thru many difficulties. 
She described a Danish saboteur, 
who bicycled thru the streets in the 
guise of a messenger boy, with a box 
of Tommy - guns strapped to his 
bike. 

“What have you there?” barked 
a Gestapo sentry. 

The youth grinned broadly and 
said, “Tommy-guns.” 

The sentry let him pass.—New 
Bedford Standard-Times. 

ct) ” 

Ruth Brown, of Viking Press, do- 
ing some research on a new book 
by Roy Chapman Andrews, called 
the American Museum of Natural 
History to clear up an _ obscure 
point. 

“I'd like,” she said, “to speak 
with someone about the Cro-Mag- 
non man.” 

“Who?” said the telephone oper- 
ator in an obvious fog. 

Mrs Brown repeated the name. 

“Well,” said the operator dubi- 
ously, “I never heard of him. He 
don’t work here.” 


A mild-mannered minister ac- 
cepted the call to a church in a 
town where many of the church 
members bred horses and some- 
times raced them. A few wks later 
he was asked to invite the prayers 
of the congregation for Lucy Gray. 
Willingly and gladly he did so for 
3 wks. On the 4th Sunday one of 
the deacons told him that he need 
not do it any longer. 

“Why?” asked the good minister 
with an anxious look. “Is_ she 
dead?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the deacon. “She 
won the steeplechase.”—Record. 





